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definitely dislike the Eastern character and despise the Eastern
point of view; or who limit their admiration to some par-
ticular (usually ancient) period, without concerning themselves
in the least about the later developments of the people,
literature and language which form the subjects of their
study. I confess that to me this attitude (which is still com-
moner amongst classical scholars, most of whom profess but
little interest in the modern Greeks or Italians) is scarcely
intelligible. Language is after all only the vehicle of a people's
thought, and its main interest is that it enables us to pene-
trate that thought in a way which no translation can do.
To despise the later forms of a language because it has lost
its inflections, simplified its grammar, or borrowed foreign
words is intelligible, but I think unreasonable,- for what
should we think of an Asiatic student of English who con-
fined his attention to a "classical period" ending at the
Norman Invasion, and dismissed as unworthy of attention
the works not mei-ely of Byron, Shelley and Tennyson, but
also those of Chaucer, Shakespeare and Milton? But to
devote one's self (save for practical ends) to the study of
the language and literature of a people in whose national
character one can find nothing admirable or fascinating is
surely the strangest misapplication of energy. It may, of
course, be answered that nations wholly change their cha-
racters, but this I do not believe; the modern Englishman
still retains (for all his admixture with other races) very
many characteristics of his Anglo-Saxon ancestor; the modern
Persian (as Rawlinson has very truly observed in speaking
of the truthfulness of Herodotus) still more closely resembles
his fore-father of Achaemenian and Sasanian times; and
even in the case of the modern Greek (whose language has
undergone less alteration in historical times than either English
or Persian) it appears very doubtful whether he so utterly